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R  I  N  0  L  0  GY: 

O  R,  A 

DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

NOSE, 

And  particularly  of  that  Part  of  it  call’d, 

THE  R  RIDGE. 

W herein*  is  (hewn , 

That  the  Bridge  is  the  proper  Support  of  the 
Nole  j  that  it  is  Effentiai  to  it  ,  that  a  Nofe  don’t  deferve 
its  Name  without  it,*  that  the  Bridge  is  not  call’d  a  Bridge, 
becaufe  the  Nofe  goes  over  it,  but  becaufe  Salt-Water  ofteji 
runs  by  it  j  with  natural  Reafons,  why,  in  a  wet  or  cold 
Morning,  ’tig  High-Water  at  the  Bridge  of  the  Nofe,  and 
yet  the  Tide  runs  out  at  the  fame  Time.  To  which  are 
fubjoin’d,  feveral  Accounts  of  Perlbns  who  had  High  Nofes, 
others  who  had  Low  Nofes,  others  who  had  Flat  NofeSj 
and  fome  who  had  none  at  all. 


Humbly  infcriFd  to  the  Family  of  Great  Nofes. 


By  Timothy  Bridge  about,  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  Patrick's  College,  and  Operator  for  the 
Nose  to  the  Great  Mogul 


DUBLIN ;  Printed. 

Iwdon,  Reprinted  for  W.Wclb ,  near  Pater -No^r- Row,  laf* 

(Price  Six  Pence.) 


RINOLOGY: 


O  R,  A 

DESCRIPTION 

*  * 

OF  THE 

N  O  S  E. 

R.  Fog,  In  a  late  Letter, 
treated  largely  of  Noses; 
Ihewed  how  the  Long  Ones 
led  the  Short  Ones,  and  the 
Short  Ones  followed  the  Long 
Ones,  with  a  great  Variety 
of  Nofeal-Pomp.  But,  I  don’t  think, 
tho’  he’s  a  Man  of  good  Senfe,  that  his 
Criticifms,  upon  the  whole,  were  juft,  or 
that  he  afted  the  Part  of  a  Politico-Chirur^ 
gico  Philofopher,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done ;  much  lefs  did  he  invoke  the  Affift- 
ance  of  the  Mufe,  in  order  to  interfperfe 
his  Letter  with  Poetry,  which  would  have 
fet  it  off  to  better  Advantage*  This 

A  %  might 
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might  be  owing  to  Reafons  of  his  own; 
jet.  Pm  fure,  the  Subjefi  would  admit  of 
greater  Variety,  well  as  an  Englargement. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  you  muft  know, 
more  effential  to  a  good  Nofe,  than  a 
firm  Bridge  :  The  ftronger  the  latter  is, 
the  more  fblid  the  former  ;  becaufe  ’tis 
the  prime  Bails,  or  principal  Support. 
Whereas,  if  the  latter  be,  in  any-wife, 
invalidated,  you  might  fay,  without  a 
Solecifm,  that  a  Man  or  a  Woman  has  no 
Nofe ;  it  being,  in  fuch  Cafe,  fo  fubjeft  to 
Diftortion,  that  the  Wind  itfelf  is  apt  to 
twift  it  ;  which,  whenever  it  happens, 
renders  a  Perfon  very  contemptible  ;  nay, 
makes  him  fo  deform’d  and  odious,  that, 
in  my  Opinion,  as  Horace  expreffes  it,  no¬ 
thing  worfe  can  befal  any  one,  am  par- 
vo  vive're  Nafo . 

Some,  ’tis  true,  have  High  Nofes,  fome 
Low  Ones  ;  which  is  occafioned  by  their 
fevernl  Bridges,  that  make  ’em  rife  or 
fubfide,  either  in  Proportion  to  their  Di- 
menfions,  or  elfe  according  to  their  Degrees 
of  natural  Strength  :  But,  however,  it  may 
be  looked  upon  to  be  a  Paradox,  by  which 
Perfons  of  the  firft  Oafs  are  more  eafily 
led,  forafmuch  as  one  may  get  the  better 
Hold  of  them.  This  is  obvious  from  this 
Confideration,  that  if  you  fuppofe  a  Per¬ 
fon  to  have  no  Nofe,  ’twere  in  vain  for 
any  one  to  attempt  a  Catch  of  it  ;  and, 
by  the  fame  Parity  of  Reafon,  fuppofe  a 

-  .  ’  Man 
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Man  to  have  a  Large  One,  he's  o’  courfe 
more  eafily  got  hold  of,  and  becomes 
more  duftile,  and  fubjeft  to  Command. 

Ovid  was  a  Man  remarkable  for  this  Mem¬ 
ber,  therefore  ftyl’d  Nafo,  which,  fome  fay, 
made  many  Ladies  be  enamour’d  with  him: 
But,  be  this  as  it  will,  ’tis  more  probable, 
that  he  was  led  by  it  into  a  great  many 
Whimfies  ;  which  proves  the  Truth  of  the 
above  Affertion,  and  helps  to  fet  it  beyond 
all  Difpute  :  Nor  can  I  think  that  a  Great 
Nofe  alone  is  fufficient  to  make  the  Ladies 
fall  in  Love  with  any  one,  becaufe  they  better 
underhand the  Rules  ofProportion,and  know 
that  Beauty  confifts  in  the  Fitnefs  of  Things. 
And,  indeed,  to  fay  otherwife  of  them, 
would  be  to  undervalue  them,  anti  repre- 
fent  them  as  Perfons  of  very  weak  Judg-* 
ments.  Befides,  ’tis  well  known,  that  fome 
of  ’em  who  had  very  High  Nofes  themfelves, 
thought  them  to  be  unmodifh,  or  unfalhion- 
able,  and  have  us’d  artful  Ways  to  lower 
their  Bridges ;  Nay,  one  of  ’em,  once,  as  the 
Poet  fays,  had  fo  over-done  the  Bulinefs,  in 
this  Refpeft,  that  fhe  would  have  given  any 
Money  to  have  had  the  Thing  rectified  ; 
and,  doubtlefs,  fhe  wiftPd  that  fhe  had 
never  tamper’d  with  it. 

Once,  on  a  Day,  a  Female  Sage, 

Of  middle  Size  and  ripen’d  Age, 

Who  often  play’d  at  Shuttle-Cock, 

A  Game  at  which  fhe  had  the  Knack  ; 

r  ■  Or, 
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Or,  rather  than  fit  on  her  Bottom, 

Wou’d  gee,  fometimes,  and  play  at  Totome, 
Met  a  grave  Don,  and  to  him  faid  : 

Oh  !  If  you  can.  Sir,  help  a  Maid 
As  I’m  a  Sinner— —never  did 
A  Thing  prohibit  or  forbid  : 

I  am  as  innocent  a  Creature, 

As  e’er  receiv’d  the  Human  Nature ; 

l  am, - 1  fwear  by  all  that’s  good  %  ~ 

But,  lo  !  — This  ftands  not  as  it  fhou’d  ! 

You  fee  my  Bow-fprct  wants  a  Prop !  — - 
Now,  can’t  your  Worfhip  help  it  up  ? 

The  Don,  thus  to  her  made  reply. 

Not  one  the  Sex  loves  more  than  I  \ 

None  unto  them  is  more  obliging. 

Nor  better  knows  the  Art  of  Bridging  : 

I’ll  try,  egad,  iflcando’t. 

But,  if  I  anfwer  not  your  Suit, 

Muft  beg,  you  may  not  take  it  ill. 

Nor  it  impute  to  want  of  Skill  ; 

For  nothing  e’er  I  undertake. 

The  Cure  of  which  I  cannot  make  :  •— • 

Then  turn  to  me  thy  pretty  Face, 

So  well  proportion’d  but  k  Nez. 

She  did  — —  He  cry’d.  It  ne’er  will  rife, 

I  always  trufted  my  own  Eyes  : 

However,  — —  there’s  a  watery  Pit, 

That  needs  a  Bridge  as  well  as  it  ; 

If  that  wants  Fund,  —  there  can’t,  by  Jove> 

A  Bridge  be  rais’d  *,  for  that  above. 

He  prob’d,  and  better  prob’d  again. 

Next  faid.  All  Things  muft  ftill  remain  7 
Juft  as  they  are  j  —  And,  fo,  I  fay,  Amen,  j 

Thus  far  the  Poet.  * 

1  i 

But, 

*  Sec  Bridgewater's  Poems,  Voh  i.  p.  5 2 * 
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But*  if  it  Ihould  be  granted*  that  a 
Large  Nofe  may  fometimes  be  an  Advan¬ 
tage  to  a  Perfon*  or  conduce  to  his  Benefit  in 
fome  Refpe&s*  yet,  ’tis  as  certain  it  may 
prove  detrimental  in  others  :  Witnefs  its 
Obnoxioufnefs  to  twilling  or  Dufture,  as 
in  the  firft  Cafe  abovc-mention’d*  and  in 
the  fecond,  too*  in  which  ’tis  expos’d  to  pri¬ 
vate  Demolition*  without  the  Poffibility  of 
any  future  Remedy  or  Redrefs.  Tho’  this 
will  be  better  clear’d  up  in  the  Sequel. 

However*  how  it  came  to  pafs*  that  the 
intermediate  Part  of  the  Nofe*  which  is  only 
a  Prop  to  it*  Ihould  be  termed  a  Bridge* 
feems  tome,  indeed*  very  odd.  All  Men  muft 
know*  that  it’s  only  a  Column ;  and  a  Pillar* 
I’m  fare,  fuppofe  it  to  be*  or  Perpendicu¬ 
lar*  or  Horizontal*  or  Oblique*  can’t*  with 
any  Propriety*  be  call’d  a  Bridge.  If  it 
be  faid*  that  it  may  well  enough  be  call’d 
fo*  I  would  only  ask*  for  what  Reafon  ? 
Not  fure,  becaufe  the  Nofe  goes  over  it. 
No*  truly,  that  won’t  do  :  Becaufe  the 
whole  Nofe  is  often  made  a  Bridge  of*  and 
as  often  ftyl’d  fuch.  Thus, 

If  one  goes  into  a  Gin-Shop*  and  a  Per- 
fon  happens  to  drink  paft  another,  with  a 
Here's  at  ye  Peygy,  the  Perfon  mifs'd *  in 
the  Order  of  Drinking,  will  be  apt  to  cry 
out  writh  the  moft  paifionate  Refentment* 
Dimme *  you  Fellow *  what  do  you  make  a 
Bridge  of  my  Nofe  for  ?  A'n't  I  as  well 
worth  a  Glafs  as  another  ?  Upon  my  Conference, 
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I  have  a  great  >Mmd  to  break  the  Cock  o'*  your 
Dial ,  fo  I  have .  Pegg}’,  forfooth ,  muji  be 
treated  like  a  Dutchefs  !  while  the  D— — 1  a 
Drop  gets  poor  Bridget !  So  that  a  better 
Reafon  may  be  given  for  its  being  call’d  a 
Bridge,  and  that  is,  becaufe  Salt-Water 
often  runs  by  it.  And  it’s  generally  High- 
Water  in  a  wet  or  a  cold  Morning. 

In  order,  therefore,  to.  conftitute  the 
Bridge,  there  mu  ft  be  fomething  of  Arch- 
nefs  in  the  Nofe,  or  that  mimicks  an  Arch, 
or,  at  leaft,  that  anfwers  the  Purpofes  of 
it  otherwife  one  can  never  be  fuppofed 
to  fmell  well,  or  fpeak  diftinclly. 

I  have  known  a  little  dapper  Fellow, 
who  had  nothing  of  this  Mathematical  Fi¬ 
gure,  i.  e,  whofe  Nofe  was  neither  plain 
nor  convex,  whenever  he  fpoke,  whiftle 
like  a  Flagelet  j  and,  if  he  at  any  Time 
attempted  to  raife  his  Voice,  wou’d  tune 
his  Difcourfe  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  you 
wou’d  imagine  he  was  fetting  the  CXIXth 
Pfalm  wTith  Bag-pipes.  This,  G — d  for¬ 
give  me,  made  me  iometimes  imagine,  that 
he  had  been  a  great  Sinner  ;  and  that  his 
Tuning  always  was  a  Proof  he  had  lov’d 
fetting  :  Tho’  I  muft  own,  indeed,  it 
might  be  owing  to  his  being  fet  upon,  by 
fome  Fellows,  as  rough  as  your  Water¬ 
men,  who  affaulted  him  by  Night,  and 
levell’d  his  Gnomon . 

Mean  Time,  ’tis  odd,  methinks,  that, 
with  all  the  Art  Artifts  can  ufe,  they  can¬ 
not 
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not  make  an  Inftrument,  that  has  been 
us’d  to  be  brac’d  with  Cat-gut,  found  mu- 
fically  without  a  Bridge  :  While  any  Man 
whatever,  who  hasnoNafealProp,fiiall  tuiu 
as  naturally  as  a  Milk-woman  cries  Meyoul 

Whether  or  no  fome  Perfons  mayn’t 
do  fo  from  Conftitution,  I  lhall  not,  at  pre- 
fent,  take  upon  me  to  decide.  The  French , 
5tis  certain ,  fpeak  all  thro’  their  Nofes, 
and  can’t  fpeak  without  them  :  Nay,  fo 
effential  is  a  Nofe  to  their  Pronunciation, 
that,  cut  off  that  Member,  and  you  cut 
off  their  Tongue.  And  this  is  one  Rea- 
Jon  why  they  never  can  pronounce  Eng- 
UJh  without  blundering  in  Accent  and  Pro¬ 
priety  of  Diftion  :  So  neither  can  an  Eng » 
UJh  Man  learn  to  fpeak  French ,  unlefs  he 
fnuffs  damnably ,  or  keeps  a  French  Miftrefsi 
the  doing  either  of  which,  will  help  to  im¬ 
prove  and  perfeft  him  in  the  Language  in 
a  very  little  Time. 

But  this  little  Scrap  (if  I  may  call  it  fo) 
of  French  Hiftory,  brings  to  my  Remem¬ 
brance  a  Story  of  a  Presbyterian  Parfon, 
who,  in  troublefome  Times,  was  perfecuted 
for  his  Religion.  All  of  his  Ferfuafion 
were  denied  a  Toleration,  and  fin’d,  and 
imprifon’d,  if  catch’d  at  any  Conventicle. 
Among  many  others,  it  happ’d  to  be  this 
Man’s  Lot  to  be  apprehended,  afterward 
to  be  kept  in  [aha  Cujlodia ,  till  the  Af¬ 
fixes  commenc’d  in  the  County  Town.  At 
which  Time  he  was  carried  before  the 

B  Judges, 
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Judges,,  and  examined  concerning  the  Fa£b 
that  were  alledged  againft  him.  After 
fome  previous  Qu,eftions,  relating  to  this 
Affair,  one  of  ’em  ask’d  him,  whence  it  came 
to  pafs  that  the  Presbyterian  Parfons  gene-* 
rally  fpoke  thro’  their  Nofes  ?  The  ho- 
neft  Man  replied,  without  any  Dread,  af¬ 
ter  this  Manner :  My  Lord,  the  Anfwer 
to  your  Lordfhip’s  Query  is  as  ready  as 
5tis  true.  My  Lord,  you  know  the  Bifnops 
have  flopped  up  our  Mouths,  and  we  muft 
either  fpeak  thro’  our  Nofes,  or  elfe  hold 
our  Tongues.  This  Repartee  took  fo 
mightily  with  the  Judge,  that,  openly, 
before  the  Court,  he  applauded  the  Parfon, 
and  faid,  he  could  not  diflfent  from  him  for 
his  witty  Anfwer.  Accordingly  he  difmif- 
fed  him  from  further  Profecution,  and,  on 
finifhing  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Day,  invited 
him  to  dine  with  him. 

The  Parfon  attended  him  with  a  joyful 
Heart,  went  to  his  Lordfhip’s  Houfe  and 
crack’d  many  Jokes,  and  eat  and  drank  as 
heartily  as  a  Bifhop  :  So  that  the  Judge 
found,  to  his  Coft,  he  had  both  Nofe  and 
Mouth,  and  could  ufe ’em,  whenever  Occa- 
fionferv’dhim,  as  well  as  a  L - d.  But, 

I  muft  beg  the  Reader’s  Pardon  for 
this  Digreffion,  for  Mouths,  I  know, 
ftiould  not  be  introduced,  when  I  talk  of 
Nofes  and  their  Support  alone.  No,  mar¬ 
ry,  this  ought  not  to  be,  tho’  fome  Mouths 
and  Nofes  frequently  meet  together. 


Thus 
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Thus,,  when  your  tip-top  Beaux  meet 
with  your  Belles  Dames,  they  Mouth  con- 
fumedly,  Tongue  damnably,  and  Bill  as 
heartily.  There  is  no  knowing,  for  fome- 
time,  what  they  would  be  at,  nor  kenning, 
indeed,  what  Nofe  is  uppermoft,  or  which 
of  their  Bridges  bears  the  Afcendant, 
until,  at  laft,  they  come  to  join  Giblets  ; 
and  then,  I  own,  the  Superiority  is  difeerna- 
ble,  and  they  are  frequently  tir’d,  almoft, 
to  Death. 

This  is  the  Reafon  why  Mr.  Chez-nous's 
Lady,  after  dancing  a  Horn  Dance  with 
Captain  Buckrom ,  is  fometimes  fo  very 
much  fatigued  that  fhe’s  indifpos’d,  per¬ 
haps,  for  three  Fortnights,  and  longs  as 
much  for  a  Piece  of  the  Moon ,  as  a  Lady 
of  Breeding  does  for  Green  Cheefe  :  Nay, 
further ,  will  lay  the  Blame  of  this 
Lunar  Diforder  upon  her  own  dear  Spoufe, 
rather  than  upon  the  Captain . 

I  grant  that  the  Captain  might  not  have 
danc’d  fo  frequently  with  her,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  ?tis  poffible,  is  not  fo  culpable.  But, 
the  Query  is,  if  he’s  not,  partly,  to  be 
blamed,  confidering  that  he  mu  ft  have 
contributed  to  her  Diforder  ?  For,  | 

In  fuch  Cafes,  ’tis  much  the  fame  as  in 
Cuckoldom .  If  one  Man  gets  in  with  ano¬ 
ther  Man’s  Wife,  forgets  the  Command* 
ments,  and  begets  upon  her  Body,  tho* 
the  Husband  will  be  call’d  the  Father  of 
the  Child  $  yet  every  one,  who  has  heard 

C  a  '  0f 
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of  the  other  Fellow’s  dabbling,  will  be 
apt  to  fay.  He  put  a  Nofe  to*t. 

True,  your  Midwives,  and  Wives,  and 
Widows,  in  a  Neighbourhood,  always  fay,  at 
a  Lying-in,  that  the  Child  is  its  Father’s 
Pifture  ;  tho’  God  knows,  5tis  often  as 
unlike  the  Good-man,  as  a  Square  is  to 
a  Circle  \  and  you  might  as  well  believe  a 
Rotundum  Suadratum ,  as  lay  any  Strefs 
upon  their  Equivocations.  Like  it’s  Father 
it  may  be,  and  that’s  all  their  Meaning  ; 
which  they  exprefs  ambiguoully,  to  palliate 
their  own  Tricks,  in  order  to  deceive  you 
by  a  double  Entendre .  Who  ever  queftions 
a  Thing  of  this  Sort,  unlefs  when  the  Mo¬ 
ther  makes  away  with  the  Child?  None 
ever  did  ;  none  ever  can. 

And  fo  betwixt ’em,  both  together, 

A  Child  is  got,  and  Dick’ s  the  Father  ; 

Be  fure  he  is  j  — —  and  at  its  Birth, 

There’s  nought  but  Banqueting  and  Mirth. 

L— -~~d  love  it  (with  a  Bufs)  cries  one. 

It  is,  in  C— -ence,  Dad’s  own  Son.  . 

Ay,  marry,  is  it,  — —  lays  another  } 

It  has  no  Features  of  its  Mother. 

Blefs  me  1  But  did  you  ever  fee 
Two  Nofes  fo  exadtly  ’gree  ! 

No,  F  — — ~  th  ;  ne’er  did,  replies  a  Third  ; — - 
It  is  a  pretty  little  Bird.*— — 

And,  — — -  fee  the  pretty  little  Chin, 

b  With  rifing  ~ - -and  Dimple  in  ! 

And  fee  the  pretty  little  Neck, 

The  pretty  Shoulders,  and  the  Back  * - * 

Ay,—* 
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A y,« - and  the  pretty  Arms  and  Hands  I 

And  how  exadt  each  Finger  Hands! 

Do  but  obierve,  there ,  Coufin  Nelly , 

Behold  the  pretty  little  Belly ! 

And  there’s  for  you  a  clever  Cock ! 

Indeed,  already’t  does  provoke-—. 

In  troths - in  Time  thefe  pretty  Legs 

Will  be  fome  where*, - They  will  good  Fegs! 

Indeed,  indeed, - they’ll  get  between!-— 

Oh  !  Don't  Jay  Pho  !  That’s  no  Sin. — 

Well  then,  as  one  may  fafely  fay,— 

Will  little  Dear  choofe  to  Hey-Hey, 

Indeed,  indeed,  Fll  hold  it  out. 

And  there’s  for  it  a  pretty  Clout ;  - — 

But,  Coufin  Nelly  j  — — -  Drink  about. 

But  the  merrieft  Thing  that  I  ever  heard 
upon  this  Subject  is,  a  Story  of  a  Man 
who  had  no  Nofe,  yet  ufed  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  his  Landlord’s  Wife,  and,  for 
that  very  Reafon,  was  fuppos’d  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  her  Ventricular  Growth,,  She 
happen’d,  indeed,  for  fome  Years,  to  have 
no  Child ;  but,  at  laft,  grow’d  as  Pregnant 
as  any  Gin-drinker .  Whereupon  feveral 
Folks,  upon  her  Delivery,  took  Occafion  to 
fay,  the  Child  wa’n’t  all  her  Husband’s, 
not  meaning,  that  the  honeft  Woman  bore 
a-part  in  getting  it.  Ay  F— th,  faid  one, 
Mr.  What  d’ye  call-him  ran  fnacks  there* 
3Egad,  fays  another,  and  fo  I  believe  too. 
Z — ds,  fays  a  Third,  I  cou’d  almojl  fwear 
it ;  for  I’ve  watch’d  them,  often,  and  peep’d 
thro’  the  foraminous  Parts  of  the  Door, 

com- 
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commonly  call’d,  a  Key-Hole,  or  a  Slit, 
and  have  feen  the  Fellow’s  Pendant,  nafeal 
Leather,  dangle  over  her  (at  every  Nod 
he  made)  like  the  Digit  of  a  fingerlefs 
Glove,  i.  e.  a  Glove  that  has  neither 
Finger  nor  Thumb  in  it.  Z — ds,  I  have, 
faid  he  ;  and,  I  cou’d  almoft  fwear  it.  By 
Yea,  and  by  Nay,  I  cou’d ;  fo  I  cou’d. 
He  had  a  Finger  in  the  Pye,  as  fure  as 
I’m  there.  And  when  the  Child  was  got, 
he  put  a  Nofe  to’t. 

Now  the  Cream  of  the  Jeft  is,  whe¬ 
ther  a  Man  who  has  no  Nofe,  that’s 
better  than  a  Piece  of  Shammey,  fliou’d 
put  a  Nofe  to  any  thing  ?  How  fliou’d  he 
do  it.  As  impoflible,  certainly,  as  to  fly 
up  to  the  Moon  in  Eclipfe,  without 
having  a  Lanthorn  to  fliew  the  Way 
down. 

But,  I  was  exceedingly  pleas’d  with  a 
Nofelefs  Fellow,  who  came,  t’other  Day, 
into  a  Barber’s  Shop,  in  order  to  have 
his  Wig  touch’d  up,  as  they  call  it.  He 
happ’d  to  be  a  Frenchman,  as  well  as  to 
want  a  Nofe  ‘  And,  therefore,  could  fpeak 
nor  French  nor  Englijh  intelligibly  ;  which 
made  him  hop  about  like  the  Devil  on 
two  Sticks.  However,  upon  his  coming 
in,  he  endeavour’d  to  talk  to  the  Gentle- 
man  Tonfor ,  alias  the  Surgeon  -  Barber,  , 
thus  ; - Be  gar.  Sir,  Me  vant  fometing 

dun  two  dis  von  Fig  of  mine.  ••••-Can  you 

take  ' 
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take  it  off ]  and  fet  it  on  more  agreeawbly  ? 
Oiii,  Monjieur ,  replied  the  Barber  ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  uncover’d  Monjieur'* s  Peri¬ 
cranium  ;  fet  his  Wig  firft  upon  one  Block, 
which  was  neareft  the  powdering  Box,  and 
then  upon  another  that  flood  farther* 
from  it  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  wanted  a 
Nofe.  The  Frenchman  took  this  defperately 
ill,  and  feem’d  to  refent  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  Warmth.  Be  gar.  Sir  (faid  he) 
yow  affrunt  me  too  vays .  Vor ,  furji,  yow 
zet  my  Fig  upon  dis  vooden  Head ,  and  den 
take  it  off  from  dat ,  and  zet  it  upon  anoder , 
dat  has  no  more  Nowfe  den  myne  A—fe  !  Be 
gar ,  me  oonderffand  your  Tricks.  And  den , 
agen,  now ,  you  laff  at  me.  0  de  Tricks  of 
de  Englifh.  Vat ,  tho'  me  vant  a  Nowfe % 
vat's  dat  to  you  ?  Be  gar ,  Sir ,  me  break 
your  Nowfe ,  if  Me  con'd !  Pray,  Sir,  faid 
the  Barber,  don’t  be  offended,  I’m  fure  I 
did  not  defign  to  affront  you  ;  nor  have  I 
done  any  thing  that  you  won’t  do  your 
felf.  Haw,  haw,  cry’d  the  Frenchman , 
Vorfe  and  vorfe  again.  Be  gar ,  you  are 
powder'd  already ,  but  if  me  cou'd>  me  wou'd 
Oyl  you  all  over ,  for  de  impudent  Remark 
at  pooting  on  my  Fig.  Here ,  for  you ,  dere's 
Two  Pence — but  me'll  pay  you  more ,  fure ,  at 
feme  ocler  Time. 

Now,  ’tis  my  humble  Opinion,  tho* 
the  Barber  might  have  afted  inconfiderately 
in  this  refpeft,  that  he  was  guilty  of  no 
Ill-manners,  nor  cou’d  juftly  incur  the 

Cenfure 
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Cenfure  he  receiv’d.  W  hat,  tho’  he  took 
the  Perriwig  off  one  Block,  and  put  it 
upon  another ,  that’s  no  new  Thing ; 
5tis  done  daily,  nightly,  and  every  Hour 
6’  the  Day,  And,  if  his  Block  happen’d 
to  want  a  Nofe,  that  was  his  own  Lofs, 
and  it  was  well  that  his  Nofe,  fuppofe  it 
ever  fo  Jhort ,  efcap’d  fo  long ,  considering 
how  often  he  had  to  do  among  Sharpers-. 
Befides, 

A  Frenchman ,  or  any  other,  might  know 
this  much  of  Rinography ,  that  great  Blows, 
or  Knocks,  or  hard  K - ing,  as  we  Some¬ 

times  fay,  will  foon  demolilh  the  ftrongeft 
Nofe,  that  ever  was  made  for  a  Face. 
The  wooden  Nofe,  which  was  broke  off 
the  Block,  is  one  Proof  of  this ;  and, 
Monfieur’s  having  no  Nofe,  is  certainly 
another,  becaufe  that  Member  is  feldom 
or  never  cut  off,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  a 
perfect  Cure.  True,  we  often  fay  of  a 
Fellow,  who  is  noify  or  troublefome,  he 
deferves  to  have  his  Nofe  Hit  $  but, 
that’s  a  wrong  way,  becaufe  ’tis  but  half¬ 
doing  a  Thing,  or  doing  by  halves }  and, 
therefore,  there’s  two  to  one  if  it  ever 
cure  effectually. 

Mean  time,  there  are  feveral  Stories  of 

Nofes  which  occur  to  my  Thoughts,  and 

which  I  fhall  therefore  recite,  at  prefent, 

left  I  fhould  happen  afterward  to  lofe 

Scent  of  ’em,  and  fo  be  as  bad  as  if  I 

had  no  Nofe  myfelh 

0 1 
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One  is  of  a  Gentleman  who  had  not  this 
Member,,  but  yet  happ’d  to  fmell  a-piece  of 
the  good  roaft  Beef  of  Engla?id,  which 
was  in  his  Neighbour’s  Houfe,  and  juft 
going  to  be  fervr’d  upon  the  Table.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  went  and  paid  him  a  Vifit, 
with  a  Defign,  be  lure,  to  have  a  Stroak  at 
it.  Upon  his  going  in,  he  found  the 
Table  cover’d,  but  the  Maid  had  forgot  to 
lay  Knives  and  Forks.  She  immediately 
ask’d  her  Miftrefs  how  many  fhe  ftiould 
lay  ?  Prithee  now,  fays  fhe,  why  need 
you  ask  Queftions  ?  An’t  you  a  dull, 
Itupid  Girl  ?  Why,  only  count  Nofes, 
Peggy ;  and  then  you’ll  be  right.  The 
Gentleman  hearing  this,  took  it  very  ill, 
and  thought  that  Madam  intended  to  af¬ 
front  him,  and  fo  he  went  off,  with  a 
full  Stomach,  and  empty  Guts  ;  that  is, 
without  a  Dinner.  Upon  this,  her  Spoufe 
fpoke  to  her  about  her  imprudent  Anfwer 
to  the  Maid,  My  dear,  laid  he,  ?twas  ill 
done  to  fpeak  fo  to  Peggy  ;  you  might  be 
very  fure,  the  Gentleman  would  be  of¬ 
fended  ;  you  huff’d  him,  that’s  beyond 
Difpute ;  and  that  made  him  take  his  Leave 
fo  abruptly.  Madam  reply’d.  Huff  him  ; 
don’t  talk  to  me  of  huffing ;  I  only  bad 
her  count  Nofes,  and  if  he  took  it  to 
himfelf,  e’en  let  him ;  Ay,  marry,  let 
him,  my  Dear  ;  if  he  has  no  Nofe,  he  has 
a  Mouth  for  all ,  and  he  would  have 

C  devour’d 
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devour’d  more  with  it,  than  all  the  Nofes 
at  Table  j  I  know  him  well  enough  $  pray 
fpeak  no  more  about  him ;  I  fay,  let  him 
be  gone ;  rot  him,  an  old  Rogue,  let 
him  follow  his  Nofe. 

In  like  manner  a  Fellow,  who  had  a 
very  Long  Nofe,  came,  one  Night,  into  a 
certain  Company  met  together  in  a  publick 
Houfe,  nigh  the  Temple.  They  were  all 
Lawyers,  Solicitors,  or  Attornies.  They 
all  ftar’d  at  his  long  Bill ,  tho’  they  gene* 
rally  make  as  long  Bills  themfelves  as 
any  Men.  However,  every  time  he  drank 
when  the  Pot  was  full,  he  div’d,  with  his 
Nofe,  half  a  Foot  below  the  Froth,  and 
never  took  it  from  his  Head  ’till  the  Froth 
left  his  Nofe.  One  whifpers.  Egad  ’tis  a 
pitty  he  were  not  a  Stone-Horfe;  he  would 
certainly  then  have  made  a  clever  Gelding ; 
for,  your  beft  Jockies  fay,  there’s  no  furer 
Sign  of  a  good  Nag,  or  durable  Mare, 
than  to  drink  deep ;  they  obferve,  at 
Watering,  they’ll  plunge  above  their  No- 
ftrils.  Ay,  cries  Mr.  Goofequil ,  and  fo  do» 
your  Affes,  and  they’re  reckon’d  as  hardy 
Creatures  as  any  of  their  Species.  Mr.. 
Pleader  fays  next,  that  may  be  a  Miftake,, 
for  that  fort  of  Depth  may  be  owing  to  a 
Heavinefs  in  the  Head  ;  and  fo.  Gentlemen,! 
you’re  out  there.  The  Man  over-heard 
all  this  Difcourfe,  and  repiy’d  to  them 
thus.  Sirs,  you’re  quite  miftaken  of  me  ; 

I’m 
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I’m  no  heavy-headed  Fellow,  nor  ever  get 
drunk  with  Bub,  let  me  drink  ever  fo  deep, 
becaufe  I  always  drink  by  rule  of  Nofe, 
and  that  is  as  fare  a  Guide  to  me,  as  Coke 
upon  Littleton  is  to  a  Petty-fogger,  Here, 
Boy,  what’s  to  pay,  or  what  have  you  to 
be  paid,  to  fpeak  more  properly.  If  I 
ever  am  intoxicated,  ’tis  with  Claret  or 
Gin  ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  the 
Glaftes  are  narrow,  and  my  Nofe  gets 
fome  way  or  other  over  them,  fo  that 
’tis  no  Rule  to  me  then.  Well,  I  fee 
the  Chalks,  there’s  my  Reckoning,  ’twill 

do  for  Number  One.  By  the  L - d 

Harry ,  I  underftand  Figures,  and  always 
count  lair. 

Mr.  Quirk  immediately  ftarted  up,  and 
told  him  thus.  Hold,  Friend,  ftay  half  a 
Minute,  you  don’t  underftand  Numbers  fo 
well  as  you  imagine,  whatever  Figures  you 
may  pretend  to  make.  No,  Sir,  we  muft 
reckon  you  at  the  rate  of  Number  Two  y 
down  with  the  Cole  immediately — • — Why, 
Man,  you  drank  both  with  Mouth  and 
Nofe.  Ha — ha ;  Egad,  your  wrong,  if 
you  think  to  impofe  upon  Lawyers. 

The  poor  Fellow  immediately  doubled 
his  Reckoning,  and  went  out  as  ftieepifhly 
as  if  he  had  loft  his  Nofe,  tho’  he  might 
have  fpar’d  half  on't  to  any  one  that 
wanted. 


How- 


However,  to  proceed  in  the  Rinogra- 
phical  Order,  I  can’t,  without  committing 
a  Sin  of  Omiffion,  but  relate  the  Story 
of  Parfon  Bumper,  and  Timothy  Badly ,  the 
Basket-Maker .  The  Parfon  was  a  clever 
jolly  Man ,  a  good  Pot-Companion  enough ; 
wou’d  always  fill  his  Glals  above  Two- 
thirds  full,  at  leaft  ;  and  wou’d  jeft  hearti¬ 
ly,  and  yet  ftili  be  in  Earn  eft.  Well,  then, 
he  one  Day  met  this  honeft  Tim  in  a 
Country  Ale-houfe,  and,  tho’  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  feen  him  before,  bad  him  Good  Mor¬ 
row,  and  ask’d  him,  if  he  might  have  the 
Liberty  to  fit  down  by  him.  Ay,  ay,  faid 
Tim  (and  he  fnivel’d  confumedly,  for  he 
had  nothing  of  a  Nofe,  but  a  Skin  that 
hung  by  a  Tack,  and  the  Bridge  was  quite 
gone)  Ay,  ay,  Matter,  you’re  heartily 

welcome  j - — -  Will  you  pleafe  to  drink 

fome  Ale.  and  Gin.  With  all  my  Heart, 
faid  Parfon  Bumper  ;  they  fay,  ’tis  hum¬ 
ming  Stuff.- - Well  then,  Here’s  my 

Service  to  you  kindly  :  If  I  an’t  wrong,  I 

take  you  for  a  Parlon  ; - —Well,  if  you 

pleafe.  I’ll  help  you.  Thank  ye.  Friend, 
fays  t’other  ;  — —  but,  hold,  hold,  you  fill 

me  too  much.  -  Never  fear,  fays 

Tim  ; — - -  too  much  ;  - -  Lack-a-day  ! 

What  was  the  reft  of  the  Giafs  made  for  ?:, 
But  you  know.  Friend,  reply’d  the  Par¬ 
fon,  the  common  Saying,  That  an  Inch  o’ 
the  Top  is  worth  two  o’  the  Bottom.- - 

Rightt 
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Right  enough,  anfwers  Tim,  and  that 
made  me  fill  it  up ;  and  three  Inches  are 
better  than  two.  Come,  Man,  it  won’t 
hurt  ye,  I  warrant  ye.  Well,  but  we 
muft  take  care  ofourfelves,  fays  the  Parfon 
to  him. - —You’ve  heard  the  other  Pro¬ 

verb,  An  Inch  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Length 
of  a  Man's  Nofe .  And  if  I  Ihould  fall  and 
break  half  an  Inch  off  mine,  I  ihould 
think  myfelf  badly  off.  However,  Friend* 

here’s  at  ye. - At  me,  fays  Tim  :  Well, 

I  thank  you  :  —  ’Tis  at  me,  that’s  true  ;  — 
’Tis  firft  at  my  Name,  for  my  Name  is 

Badly,  tho’  that  don’t  hurt  one :  - -And 

then  again,  ’tis  at  my  Nofe,  and  you  muft 

take  a  Care  of  that  ;  - - you  fee  ’tis  in  a 

bad  Condition.  ’Egad,  Mafter,  you  did 
that  with  a  Defign.  — — -  Upon  my  Confer¬ 
ence,  fays  the  Parfon  (the  L — d  forgive  me 
for  fwearing)  I  can’t  fay  I  had  no  Defign  in 
it.  I  verily  believ’d  that  you  had  known 
my  Name,  which  is  Bumper,  and  that  you, 
therefore,  intended  to  affront  me  with  your 
full  Glafs  ;  for  I  fancy’d  ’twas  as  much 
as  to  fay,  I  well  defer v’d  my  Name,  and 
could  never  drink  but  out  of  a  Brim¬ 
mer.  Well,  let  us  both  forget  and  for¬ 
give  ; - We  both  miilook  one  another. 

Mean  time,  Mr.  Badly ,  pray  what  Trade 
are  you  of  ?  Why,  Sir,  I’m  a  Basket- Maker , 
and  follow’d  the  Trade  for  many  Years.  I 
thought  io,  faid  the  Parfon,  to  be  free 

with 
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with  you  now,  for  (you’ll  pardon  me)  your 

Nofe  tells  it. - 1  fear  you  have  purfued 

the  Game  too  far  ;  —  you  know  my  Mean¬ 
ing.  Not  I,  anfwer’d  Badly ,  I  never  went 
a  Hunting,  nor  Setting,  nor  Courfing,  nay, 
nor  even  Cocking,  which  is  no  Game,  in 

all  my  born  Days, - What  !  I  warrant 

you  think  fome  Country  ’Squire,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Game,  catch’d  me  a  Pouching. 
No  ;  No ;  Sir,  you’re  quite  wrong  there. 
Do,  however,  tell  me  the  Fate  of  your 
Nofe :  How  did  you  come  to  have  it  fo, 
fays  Mr.  Bumper  ?  Why,  Sir,  anfwer’d  he, 
you  don’t  challenge  it,  I  hope  ?  I  hold  this 
Nofe  by  a  very  good  Tenure,  and  I  hope 
to  have  and  to  hold  it  as  long  as  I  can. — 

It  has  no  Bridge,  that’s  true  ;  but  there’s 
a  Do£tor,  I  hear,  at  t’other  End  of  the 
Town,  who  can  fet  it  to  rights,  and  clap 
a  good  Bridge  into’t  ;  ay,  marry,  as  good 
a  one  as  ever  the  firft  was.  Nay,  I’ll  be 
p—x'd  then,  cries  the  Parfon,  if  ever  he 
claps  any  Thing  into’t  like  the  firft  Bridge. 
But  pray  tell  me  how  you  came  to  have 
it  fo  ?  Be  fo  good,  I  befeech  you  ?  do, 
Mr.  Badly !  Why  then,  faid  he,  fince  you 
will  know,  I  came  to  have  it  by  Stitching. 

. - By  Stitching,  anfwers  the  Doftor  ;  — 

No  fure,  it  muft  rather  be  by  not  Stitch-  > 
ing,  I  fhould  think.  No,  Sir,  fays  he  a- 
gain,  you’re  but  there :  For,  you  muft 

learn,  that  Yefterday  it  was  quite  off ; 

but 
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but  an*  honeft  Girl  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
was  fo  good,  thro’  my  Solicitations,  as  to 
ftitch  it  on  for  me.  And  its  entirely 
owing  to  her  that  I  come  to  have  it 
fo  as  it  is  $  fo  that  Pm  right  ftill.  No, 
you’re  not  right  ftill,  cries  the  Doftor, 
and  Pll  fhew  you  how.  You  muft  know, 
then,  ’tis  in  a  very  bay  Way,  and  that’s 
owing  to  not  Stitching,  at  leaft  to  not 
Stitching  foundly .  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  I  underftand  Things,  Mr.  Badly  ; 
had  you  got  a  Girl  that  could  have  ftitch’d 
it  thoroughly,  it  might  have  been  much 
firmer,  and  not  dangled  as  it  does.  Why 
Man,  you  have  been  following  the  old 
Trade  of  Basket-making  ;  that’s  the 
Cafe.  I  know  what  I  could  fay  privately. 
You  underftand  my  Meaning.  But  Par- 
fons,  tho’  they  may  fay  any  Thing,  in 
fome  Companies,  and  do  any  Thing,  yet 
can’t,  dare  not,  be  fo  free  in  every 
Place.  That’s  true,  fays  Badly ;  they’re 
all  Something .  Well,  no  Matter  what. 
Egad,  they’re  either  Fools,  or  Wife,  or 
Mad,  or  Sober,  and  yet  find  out  every 
Thing.  So,  Doftor,  there’s  the  Reckoning ; 

and  God  blefs  ye.  - -  I  wifh  you. 

Badly ,  heartily  well,  fays  the  Parfon  j 
and  lo  they  parted. 

There  is  a  more  remarkable  Account  be¬ 
hind,  than  any  I  have  yet  told  you.  A  cer- 
tian  Perfon,  much  in  the  fame  Cue  with  Mr. 

Badly , 
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Badly ,  with  a  Nofe  as  loofe,  yet  with 
fomething  of  a  Bridge  in’t,  took  a  Walk 
one  Morning  along  the  River  of  Thames . 
There  was,  at  that  Time,  if  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  Hiftory,  no  pafFing  over  the  Water 
but  by  Boats  ;  and  the  Man,  ’tis  proba¬ 
ble,  was  in  Purfuit  of  the  firft  Oars. 
However,  having  Occafion  to  difcharge 
his  Nafeal  Member,  he  took  out  his 
Handkerchief  and  blow’d  heartily,  and 
then  ffiak’d  it  over  the  brink  of  the 
River.  But,  behold,  as  he  again  defign’d 
to  wipe  his  Nofe,  to  better  purpofe,  he 
found  it  was  gone ;  and  that  he  had  not 
dealt  tenderly  enough  with  it.  Befides, 
he  intended  to  have  feen  his  Miftrefs, 
who  then  liv’d  on  Southwark  Side.  But, 
upon  miffing  his  Nofe,  he  grow’d  fo 
angry,  that  he  immediately  jumped  in 
and  drowned  himfelf,  uttering  thefe  Words 
before  he  took  his  Leap,  I  always  lov'd 
to  follow  my  Nofe . 

Some  give  a  farther  Account  of  this 
Story.  They  tell  us,  that  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  Inhabitants  of  this  City, 
that  London  Bridge,  as  ’tis  call’d,  grew 
;  out  of  the  Bridge  of  this  Man’s  Note, 
and  that  the  Defendants  from  the  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Great  Nofes  were  the  firft  who 
built  Houfes  upon  the  Bridge  :  For  which 
Reafon,  fay  they,  they  made  them  all 

ro- 
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Prominent,  as  the  Houfes  are  at  this  Day* 
which  ft  and  upon  it. 

As  for  my  own  Part,  I  may  fay  it 
without  Vanity,  I  have  as  good  a  Nofe 
as  any  Body.  ’Tis  neither  Crooked  nor 
Strait,  Flat  nor  Curve,  and  yet  it  an- 
fwers  all  the  Ufes  that  I  would  choofe 
to  devote  it  to.  And  I  have  a  fine  Girl, 
that,  upon  Tryal,  I  fir  ft  married  for  a 
Night,  and,  upon  liking,  next  married 
for  three  Fortnights,  and  then,  being 
charm’d  with  her,  married  tor  as  long  as 
thould  pleafe  us  both  to  continue  together. 

She  has  a  pretty  Nofe  too,  as  I  ever 
have  feen,  and  it  tallies  with  mine  as 
exaftly  as  any  two  Things  poffibly  can. 
Ay,  and  we  have  other  Things,  as  fire 
fays,  and  I  my  1  elf  believe,  fit  and  fuit 
one  another  as  well.  Befides,  all  the 
Features  of  her  Face,  and  other  Parts  of 
her  Body,  are  fo  finely  formed  by  Na¬ 
ture,  that,  when  I  have  feen  her  ftand, 
in  a  Summer  Evening,  upon  the  Brink 
of  the  Rivulet  that  runs  by  our  Garden, 

I  have  queftioned  whether  or  no  fhe  was 
not  really  fome  Angel,  that  the  Gdds 
had  permitted  to  defcend  from  her  Coe- 
leftal  Abode,  in  order  to  infpire  me  with 
blifsful  Tranlports. 

Sometimes,  when  I  beheld  her  there 
at  a  Diftance  from  me,  either  viewing  the 
Currency  of  the  Stream,  or  reading  fome 

D  enter- 


entertaining  Novel,  I  have  been  feized 
with  an  Aguiih  Panick.  My  Head  has 
Ihaked  like  the  Leaves  of  a  quaking 
Afp  ;  My  Hair  flood  an  End  like  the 
Comes  of  the  Sun  ;  nay,  all  the  Limbs 
and  Parts  of  my  Body,  excepting  one 
Member,  have  fhivered  with  an  uncom¬ 
mon  and  furprizing  Tremor. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  Uneafinefs  for 
the  future,  and  render  my  Angel’s  Life  more 
fecure,  1  refolved  to  have  a  Bridge  built 
over  the  Rivulet,  which  being  well  im¬ 
mured  on  each  Side,  fhould  preferve  her 
from  Danger. 

After  feme  Time,  I  put  my  Refolu- 
tion  into  Praflice  ;  it  was  beautifully 
Built,  finely  Arched,  and  as  nicely  Gra¬ 
veled.  But,  to  gratify  her  Curiofity,  .  a 
Chafm,  of  an  Oval  Form,  was  left  in  it, 
thro’  which  fhe  might  have  the  Plea- 
fure ,  when  Ihe  pleafed ,  of  feeing  the 
Whiter  glide  by.  Tho’  it  was  dangerous, 
in  fome  Refpe&s,  it  was  pleafant  in  o- 
thers  ;  being  finely  adorned  all  around 
■with  Flowers  and  crinai  Twigs. 

I  have  often  fallen  above  three  Parts 
thro’,  but  never  funk  quite  down,  be- 
caufe  my  Angel  always  fupported  me. 
My  Dear,  Ihe  has  faid,  at  the  critical 
Jun&ure,  i  will  fave  you  from  all  Harm, 
f  will  tun  all  Rifques,  e’er  you  fliould 
be  loft.  And  fo,  when  ihe  has  perceived 
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I  was  like  to  lofe  my  Feet,  file  has  fallen 
Horizontally  to  prevent  my  going  quite 
thro’.  The  L — — d  blefs  us  both  as  long 
as  we  live  together  ;  and  that  is  a  good 
Prayer*  tho’  you  may  think  it  a  ihort 
one. 

After  all*  I  cannot  difmifs  this  Sub* 
jeft*  without  giving  you  a  £hort  Sketch 
of  the  Etimology  of  the  Nofe.  Some  think 
it  comes  from  the  Latin  Word  Nofco,  to 
know*  and  for  this  Reafon*  becaufe  a 
good  Nofe*  generally,  fcents  well :  And 
to  confirm  their  HypotheJts>  they  inftance, 
that  fort  of  canine  Creatures  *  call’d 
Hounds *  which,  fay  they,  find  out  every 
thing,  know  every  thing,  hunt  every 
thing,  and  catch  any  thing,  meerly  by 
the  Dint  of  their  {launch  Nofes  ;  while 
your  little  Curs  (add  they)  of  the  Lap- 
Dog-make,  are  only  fit  for  licking  a  Lady’s 
Face  over,  and  for  catching  your  little 
dancing  Animals,  commonly  call’d  Fleas, 
which  does  not  require  a  Nofe  fo  much  as 
Tongue  and  Teeth. 

I  muft  beg  leave  to  diffent  from  thefe 
Men’s  Hypothecs,  becaufe  I  don’t  think  their 
Criticifm  juft  upon  the  Whole.  I  fhould 
rather  imagine,  that  the  Word  Nofe  comes 
from  the  Latin  Word  Nafus, and  that  again 
from  theVerb  Nafcor ,  which  fignifies  to grow  * 
and  that  it  had  this  Name  given  to  it, 

D  a  becaufe 
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becaufe  5tis  an  Excrefcence  of  the  Face, 
or  grows  with  a  Prominence  out  from 
it.  This,  tho’  a  fhort  Account,  feems 
to  me  more  feafable  than  the  other, 
and  to  correfpond  better  with  Reafon 
and  Senfe  The  Latins,  indeed,  often 
ufe  Nares ,  tho’  it  only  fignifies  the 
Nojlrils ,  for  the  whole  Nofe  ;  but  that  is 
by  a  Figure  of  pars  pro  toto ,  or  becaufe 
there  is  no  ready  Paffage  on  either  Side 
of  the  Bridge,  without  taking  fome  Pains 
to  keep  it  clear ;  which  a  Man  fhould, 
by  the  by,  endeavour  to  do,  if  ever  he 
would  defire  to  have  a  clean  Nofe. 

The  Greeks  call  the  Nofe  p/$  and  pip 
[Ris  and  Rin]  which  come  from  the  Verb 
to  flow.  Thefe  Words  are  very 
proper,  becaufe  they  are  very  expreflive 
or  emphatical.  For  there  is  a  conftant 
Flux  thro’  fome  Nofes,  in  all  Weathers, 
even  tho’  the  PafTages  be  obftru&ed  with 
Havannah  or  Rappee,  or  fome  other  fort 
of  titilating  Powder  :  And,  therefore, 
the  Greeks  Ufe  the  .  fame  Words  for  the 
Nojlrils ,  which  they  do  for  the  Nofe ; 
namely,  becaufe  the  Tide  goes  out,  when 
the  Water  is  either  Higheft  or  Loweft. 

But, 

*  What  confirms  me  in  my  Opinion  is,  becaufe  the  Frewcb 
call  the  Nofe  le  nez,  which,  “very 'probable,  comes  from  their 
Verb  Naitre ,  which,  likewife,  fignifies  to  grow.  This  is  as 
likely  as  that  they  fhould  derive  it  from  the  Latin  Word. 
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But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Publick 
from  committing  any  Error  in  Criticifm* 
I  muft  put  them  in  Mind  of  one  Thing* 
which  is  this,  viz.  To  take  a  fpecial 
care  of  miftaking  the  Latin  Word  Nates 
for  Nares .  There  is  only  a  Letter’s  Dif¬ 
ference  between  them  ;  and,  every  body 
knows,  that  is  very  little.  The  laft  of 
thefe  I  have  already  explained,  and  Ihewed 
the  Meaning  of ;  I  have  made  it  evident¬ 
ly  appear,  that  it  fignifies,  either  the 
Nofe  or  the  Noftrils,  including  the  Bridge,, 
Whereas  the  former,  that  is  Nates ,  fig. 
nifies  two  orbicular  Satellites  which  are 
often  eclipfed,  but  attend,  or  rather  keep 
Guard  of  a  certain  Planet  call’d.  Os  Sa¬ 
crum,  yet  fometimes  are  vifible  to  the 
naked  Eye.  I,  therefore,  give  this  fair 
Warning,  that  if  any,  either  thro’  Inad¬ 
vertency,  or  Defign,  fhall  miftake  thefe 
Terms,  or  confound  them,  fo  as  to  put 
them  together,  or  ufe  them  promifcuouily, 
fo  as  to  make  one  pafs  for  the  other,  he 
will  certainly  come  to  repent  of  his  Folly, 
and  meet  with  what  he  will  well  de¬ 
fer  ve,  that  is,  a  very  difagreeable  Nofe~ 
gay. 
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